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"The Big Issue: Religion and the Presidency” 


On the NBC Television Program, “Lawrence Spivak’s 
The Big Issue,” June 1, 1958, the topic was “Religion and 
the Presidency.” Mr. Spivak’s opening remarks were 
brief, including the following: “In practice we have never 
eected a man [to the office of President or Vice-Presi- 
dent] who is a Catholic or a Jew. Is this because of the 
accident of politics? Is there good reason for it? Is it 
because of deep seated prejudice?” Four speakers made 
contributions and were questioned by a panel of news- 
men. Following are excerpts from the speeches, taken 
from a mimeographed copy of the text of the program: 

Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean of the Cathedral of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Washington: “This society, 
as we know it in our country, is something that has taken 
its root out of religious heritage, and this |is] largely 
Protestant, historically speaking. It is out of a Protestant 
faith in the respect of the individual, in equal opportunity 
for churches, no less than individuals. . . . It seems to me 
that this communion of brothers, which excludes none by 
virtue of property or race or creed, ought not to be broken 
by Protestants drawing a line against either Catholic or 
Jew, because if we do that, it seems to me that we give 
awav the very precious heritage which we ourselves 
cherish so dearly... . 

“There are some, I know, who point to the allegiance 
which Roman Catholics give to the head of their Church 
in Rome. That is an ecclesiastical allegiance, but they 
point to it as if it were some allegiance to a foreign 
power... . I think that this accusation does an injustice 
to my Roman brethren, especially to the governors, the 
senators and congressmen and those members of the 
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Supreme Court who, .. . Roman Catholics, have served as 
faithfully and as openly as any other public servants. 

“T would say that the allegiance given by Roman Cath- 
olics is not to a foreign power but to the Lord, and in this 
they are virtually no different from . . . Protestants. 
We, too, owe an allegiance to the Lord, which is over 
and above and beyond the allegiance that we owe to the 
state. So, in this respect our allegiance is divided, too. 
One can think of the Quakers and the Mennonites, the 
Jehovah's Witnesses—every church, when you come down 
to it, must sooner or later recognize that dimension of 
truth which goes beyond politics. 

“No Christian can grant to the state an absolute right 
over its conscience. And, therefore, if our allegiance is 
divided, too, if non-Romans reserve the right of con- 
science to themselves, how can they reasonably and prop- 
erly deny the same to Roman Catholics ? 

“I think of this as a two-edged sword. What is fair 
for one is fair for the other, and this fairness seems to 
me to be what lies at the very heart of our American sys- 
tem, in which I think there is no place whatever for any 
religious discrimination at all.” 

John A. Mackay, president of Princeton Theological 
Seminary: “One of the glories of our American tradition 
has been the complete separation between Church and 
State. This particular achievement has been, historically 
speaking, an achievement of Protestants. The question 
arises, would this separation be affected if a Jew were to 
become President? I know of nothing in Judaism which 
would in any way imply that this separation would be 
affected... . 

“If a Roman Catholic President were elected in this 
country, could a situation be created which would radically 
affect the traditional relationship between Church and 
State? Many people in our country are concerned over 
this issue and fear that it might. 

“Now let this concern be made perfectly clear: It does 
not affect the religious faith or practice of our Roman 
Catholic brethren. It has nothing whatever to do with 
their patriotic loyalty. In peace and war, Roman Cath- 
olics have been among our most eminent citizens and 
have given themselves with abandon for the interests of 
the country. 

“The concern is grounded rather on the particular 
nature, the unique character of the Roman Catholic 
Church. It is confessedly a religious organization, [and] 
a political organization as well as a religious commu- 
nion. ... 

“Two, the Roman Catholic Church makes for itself 
unique claims. It claims to be superior to the State in 
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the classical expression of that doctrine. Let me quote, 
for example, from an address by the Pope made tive years 
ago to Italian lawyers. He says: ‘The Church cannot 
approve the complete separation between the powers’ . . 
that is, between Church and State. . 

“Thirdly, the Roman Catholic Church has always fol- 
lowed a unique policy in the expression of this traditional 
classical essential principle. When the situation is favor- 
able, when the majority of the population oi a country are 
Roman Catholics, then the ideal becomes as expressed in 
Spain ..., that the state in Spain must recognize that the 
Roman Catholic faith is the sole religion of the Spanish 
nation. Why should we be concerned in this country, 
where we have a glorious tradition? Let me say, that 
in the last quarter of a century there has appeared in 
American life, what has been characteristic of Latin coun- 
tries for centuries, namely the tremendous reality of 
clericalism. Now, what is clericalism? Clericalism, I 
venture to define as the pursuit of power, especially 
political power, by a religious hierarchy, carried on by 
secular methods and for purposes of social domination.” 

Sugene J. McCarthy, then a Representative from Min- 
nesota, now Senator, elected on the Democratic and 
larmer-Labor ticket; former college teacher; and a 
Roman Catholic: “I would like to have had the topic which 
we are discussing today expanded . . . beyond the limits 
of religion and the presidency to raise the whole question 
of religion and citizenship in the United States, since it 
seems to me this is the fundamental question we are rais- 
ing ..., whether people who are Catholics or of other 
Christian denominations can fulfill the full obligations of 
citizenship. ... There is no constitutional question since 
it is clearly established that no religious test can be 
raised with regard to the holding of office in this coun- 
try. This, of course, means that the same standard or the 
same regulation would be extended to the exercise of all 
rights of citizenship... . 

“We accept the two societies, the two institutions of the 
Church and the State, and we say that both of them are 
self-sufficient in their own spheres, that each has its proper 
function and its proper objective. The State, government, 
political organization, has as its objective the good of man 
in his temporal achievement ; and the religious society and 
religious institutions, the Church, have as their objective 
the good of man in his eternal well-being. 

“We know in practice, of course, these two cannot be 
clearly separated, The Church must be concerned about 
the temporal welfare of man insofar as this relates to his 
eternal weifare, and insofar as what he does in time has 
bearing upon eternity and upon his spiritual welfare. 

“And the State, too, as has been accepted in this country 
from the very beginning of our national existence, has 
some responsibility and some concern for religion. The 
problem which faces us is one of distinction and of orien- 
tation... . 

“We have learned from the lessons of history, as well 
as from reflection, that there is just as much danger in 
rendering to Caesar the things that are God’s as there is 
in rendering to God the things that are Caesar's.” 

Glen L. Archer, executive director of Protestants and 
Other Americans United for the Separation of Church 
and State: “The Constitution of the United States protects 
the right of the Roman Catholic, of the Protestant, of 
the Jew, or even of the non-churchman for running for 
any political office, but to say that there is no religious 
test for an office does not mean” that one may not ques- 
tion the effect of a religion upon the conduct of the office. 


“It is not bigotry to raise questions of this sort. Rather, 
it is bigotry to deny the right to raise these questions, 
For bigotry has ever been expressed in the refusal to 
question or be questioned. 

“There are a number of church-related questions that 
ought to be raised and addressed to all candidates tovay: 

“How do you stand upon the use of public tax funds 
for private sectarian institutions and teaching?” 

“Do you accept the American practice that no man shall 
be required to pay a tax to support another man’s re. 
ligion ?” 

“Would you now or at some future time be inclined to 
appoint an ambassador to the Vatican and, thus, tie 
Church-State relations, contrary to our tradition and to 
our law?” 

“Do vou believe that the American free public school 
institution and system is a bulwark of American democ- 
racy, or are you a disciple of religiously-segregated 
schools ?” 

“Do you stand for the principle of the separation of 
Church and State, not as a phrase to be repeated but asa 
principle to be applied for the benefit of all churches and 
all creeds?” 

“In short, are you a free man? Can you make your 
decisions, impartially? Can you attend any church that 
you may wish to attend, and can you enforce any civil 
law, even when that law conflicts with ecclesiastical law, 
dogma of the church or other medieval disciplines?” 

“These and many other such questions are in the minds 
of millions of tolerant and honest Americans, and such 
concerns are sharpened by the fact that in many parts of 
the world and in some parts of our own country today, 
there are denials of religious liberty... . 

“T would certainly hope that this country might con- 
tinue to be a great free democracy in which all of the 
creeds are given equality before the law... .” 


Will 1960 Be Like 1928? 


“The political and economic scene in the United States 
has changed so markedly as to make one thing sure: there 
will not be a repeat performance of the 1928 contest” if 
a Roman Catholic is nominated for the Presidency, writes 
Helen Hill Miller, an experienced author, in a series oi 
three articles appearing in The New Republic, Washing- 
ton, November 18 and 25, and December 2, 1957. Mrs. 
Miller, a Protestant, is a former Washington correspond- 
ent of The Economist, London. 

In 1928, the Ku Klux Klan with its anti-Catholic slo- 
gans was still strong in the South. Prohibition was an 
issue that appealed to many Republicans of the Middle 
and the Far West and to many Democrats in the South. 
Six Southern states leit the traditional Democratic banner 
and helped put Herbert Hoover into the White House. 


In the late 1950's, writes Mrs. Miller, there is a social 
“climate very different from that of 1928.” The White 
Citizens Councils are operating, but not as extensively as 
the Klan, and they are anti-Negro. 

“Current social mores” now take for granted “balanced 
representation” of religious groups in various community 
enterprises, “civic, cultural, charitable.” “Prohibition has 
been removed” as a national political issue. "oth many 
Protestants and many Roman Catholics have shifted theit 
party loyalties since 1928. The New Deal drew many 
Protestants with liberal leanings from the Republican 
column. General Eisenhower drew many Roman Cath- 
olics out of the Democratic Party in both 1952 and 1956. 
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As urban Roman Catholics have in large numbers gone 
to the suburbs, they have shifted their votes from Demo- 
cratic to Republican, 

Some Roman Catholics have been elected to Congress 
with support from rural Protestant voters, e.g., O'’Ma- 
honey from Wyoming, and Mansfield from Montana. 
By contrast, in Louisiana, some Protestant politicians 
have had success in appealing to heavily Catholic districts. 

One estimate indicates that 7 per cent of the voters for 
General Eisenhower in 1952 were Roman Catholics. 

Conservative Protestant businessmen, North and South, 
“are reported to find Senator John Kennedy’s family and 
fnancial background ‘reassuring.’ But Democratic Sena- 
tor Kennedy, regarded as the most prominent Catholic who 
mav be a candidate, has a voting record that the AFL-CIO 
and Americans for Democratic Action find “liberal” on 
more than 80 per cent of the votes considered. 

Mrs. Miller notes that in the rumor factories of Wash- 
ington there is talk about General Alfred M. Gruenther, 
a Roman Catholic, present director of the American Red 
Cross, as a candidate on the Republican ticket, if there 
should be a deadlock in the Convention of that party. 
[There has also been discussion on the Potomac recently 
concerning James P. Mitchell, the Secretary of Labor, 
and a Roman Catholic, as a possible candidate for the vice- 
presidency on the Republican ticket. ] 


Why Is the Presidency “Different’’? 


Roman Catholics serve as senators and as justices of 
the Supreme Court. In one body they help to make law 
and in the other they interpret the Constitution. “Why 
does the Presidency make all the difference?” asks John 
Cogley in an article in The Commonweal, New York, 
April 18, 1958. 

“I suspect the real reason is that the President occu- 
pies an office which is at least partly symbolic; in his 
person he represents the American people before the 
world. This means for many that he should belong to the 
dominant ethnic and religious group.” 

This is, however, contradictory to another notion, that 
the door of the Presidency is wide open “to every boy 
in the land.” However, the boys who celebrate passover 
or who go to mass have found the door closed. 


In the past the American people have insisted that their 
presidents be white, Anglo-Saxon Protestants, while also 
proclaiming “‘piously” that anyone of humble origin may 
aspire to the Presidency. “Can we continue to have it 
both ways... ? Apparently we can if we can find enough 
tationalizations. And rationalizations are not hard to 
fnd.” Apparently many liberals are going through all 
sorts of processes “to get some conscience-salving as- 
surance” that a Roman Catholic would not be trustworthy 
in the office of the President. 

“There are two live questions: how many people will 
vote against a candidate just because he is a Catholic? 
How many people will vote for him for the same reason? 
Will they cancel each other out, so the election can be 
determined by more rational factors? 

“There are probably too many of both types still around, 
but, let us pray, not as many as there used to be, nor 
a many as certain propagandists count on.” 


Compatibility of Catholicism and Democracy 


“Questions regarding the compatibility of Roman Ca- 
tholicism and American democracy and the possible impli- 
cations for adherents holding responsible positions in our 
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society have long been debated,” writes Charles L. Sew- 
rey, who teaches history and political science at South 
Dakota State College, in The Christian Century, Chicago, 
June 25, 1958. 

The quality of the discussion has varied greatly, he 
notes. There was “extremism” in the attacks on Alfred 
E. Smith in 1928, and some Roman Catholics have cried 
“bigotry” whenever any inquiry is made concerning the 
relation of church policy and doctrine to American in- 
stitutions. 

Religion is relevant. Now and then one notes correla- 
tions between religious affiliations and positions with re- 
spect to Israel or Spain, public funds for private schools, 
birth control, gambling, divorce, adoption, and censorship. 
Thus “religious loyalties cannot be regarded as entirely 
without significance in anticipating a position a candidate 
will adopt on public questions having a religious bearing.” 
Few members of any denomination would say that re- 
ligion has no relevance at all for public affairs. 


The Constitution of the United States provides that 
there shall be no religious test for holding public office. 
But this does not “determine for the voter what criteria 
he will use in selecting one candidate against another.” 

Religion and race do cause “irrational bias affecting 
election outcomes,” but they are not the only sources. 
Often “trivial aspects” of a candidate’s career or person- 
ality are causes of irrational bias. There are many people 
who believe that a Roman Catholic “officeholder might not 
be as independent of ecclesiastical pressure in the exercise 
of his duties as a Protestant or a Jew.” They think that 
the official positions of the Roman Catholic Church “raise 
an obstacle to consideration of a Roman Catholic candi- 
date on the same basis as others.” 


But when one applies “general considerations” to spe- 
cific candidates or campaigns, the process is not easy. The 
Roman Catholic “group in this country has provided its 
full share of able and conscientious public servants.” 
There have been instances in which Roman Catholics have 
been strong allies of advocates of civil liberties. ‘“Cath- 
olic senators and representatives tend to be more liberal 
than average, at least on economic questions.” ‘“Prob- 
ably it is the social status of this group’s constituents, 
rather than influences stemming from Catholicism per se, 
that accounts for this. At any rate their religion has not 
proved an insuperable barrier to their liberalism.” 

But there are still “misgivings,” especially regarding 
the extent to which Roman Catholic members are con- 
trolled by their ecclesiastical leaders, and the extent to 
which the members hold to official positions regarding 
the “vested right and interest” of that church. Tolerant 
and thoughtful individuals do make distinctions between 
Roman Catholic candidates and others because of evi- 
dences of ecclesiastical controls among the Catholics. The 
consciences of these people are as entitled to respect as the 
consciences of the Roman Catholics. 


The conclusion reads: “However, when the various 
pros and cons are given their proper weight they do not, 
in the writer’s opinion, lead to the conclusion that Roman 
Catholic candidates generally should be summarily re- 
jected because of difficulties concerning the relation of 
their church to American principles. For one thing, many 
factors other than religion enter the picture in any spe- 
cific case. American Catholics are Americans as well as 
Catholics and hardly constitute a solid bloc with regard 
to political sentiments or degree of amenability to ecclesias- 
tical discipline. And on a large proportion of the mora! 
and ethical questions that arise in politics differences bx - 
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tween Catholics and non-Catholics as such are compara- 
tively slight or non-existent. 


“But neither ought a voter to feel that he is betraying 
the national heritage or being at all un-American by taking 
into account any fact about an aspirant for government 
office—including his religion—that may be significant in 
the formation of public policy and the way it is carried 
out. Avoidance of bigotry and maintenance of a tolerant 
attitude toward varying religious practices and viewpoints 
should not be considered as implying refusal to acknowl- 
edge and act upon the known realities of a situation.” 


Senator Kennedy Quoted 


In the course of an article, “Democratic Forecast: A 
Catholic in 1960,” by Fletcher Knebel in Look, Des 
Moines 4, Iowa, March 3, 1959, Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts is quoted as follows: 


“Without reference to the presidency, I believe as a 
senator that the separation of Church and State is funda- 
mental to our American concept and heritage and should 
remain so. 


“IT am flatly opposed to appointment of an ambassador 
to the Vatican. Whatever advantages it might have in 
Rome—and I’m not convinced of these—they would be 
more than offset by the divisive effect at home. 


“The First Amendment to the Constitution is an 
infinitely wise one. There can be no question of Federal 
funds being used for support of parochial or private 
schools. It’s unconstitutional under the First Amend- 
ment as interpreted by the Supreme Court. I’m opposed 
to the Federal Government’s extending support to sus- 
tain any church or its schools. As for such fringe 
matters as buses, lunches and other services, the issue is 
primarily social and economic and not religious. Each 
case must be judged on its merits within the law as 
interpreted by the courts.” 


Senator Kennedy also said: “Whatever one’s religion 
in his private life may be, for the officeholder, nothing 
takes precedence over his oath to uphold the Constitution 
and all its parts—including the First Amendment and 
the strict separation of Church and State.” 


Senator Kennedy was soon criticized in a number of 
Roman Catholic periodicals, and their comments are 
summarized in The Commonweal, New York, March 20, 
1959. The editors of that journal of public affairs, 
literature, and the arts then sum up the aftermath of the 
Kennedy statement, remarking that the Senator in a few 
respects “erred on the side of oversimplification.” The 
Commonweal writes that the Roman Catholics in the 
United States “do accept separation of Church and State 
and always have.” Roman Catholics—and others—dis- 
agree at times on specifics about the meaning of Church- 
State separation. “Our State is not Catholic, or Protes- 
tant, or Jewish; it is neutral, and it should always be 
neutral—not ‘neutral against’ Catholics or any other 
group.” The Commonweal also states what it regards 
as “an elementary but crucial point: there is no conflict 
between the Catholic conscience and the oath to uphold 
the American Constitution.” In the same issue, John Cog- 
ley, concludes his column, “Here and There,’’ with these 
lines on Senator Kennedy’s statement : “He was not deny- 
ing the primacy of conscience. He was saying, as I 
understand him, that there is no necessary conflict be- 
tween his conscience—or the conscience of any American 
Catholic—and the Constitution of the United States.” 


History of the 1928 Campaign 


“There were many reasons why Alfred E. Smith did 
not become President of the United States,” writes 
Edmund A. Moore, chairman of the department of his. 
tory at the University of Connecticut, in the book, 4 
Catholic Runs for President (New York, The Ronald 
Press Company, 1956. $3.00). 

Governor Smith himself was convinced, writes Pro. 
fessor Moore, that he lost in 1928 “in large part because 
of the whispering campaign conducted against him and 
that his religion furnished much of the basis for that com- 
paign.” But in Mr. Smith’s Autobiography he is some- 
what vague on the subject. The Governor did much of 
his business orally and left no records on many aspects 
of his career. 

The Ku Klux Klan was powerful in 1928, and it 
emphasized an “unwritten law” which many citizens of 
the United States believed prohibited the election of a 
Roman Catholic to the presidency. There were also many 
people who believed, along with Henry Ford, that prohi- 
bition was the basis of the nation’s prosperity at the time, 
and in prosperous times the party in power—then the 
Republican—is said to have the advantage. 

Protestant journals discussed the issue in 1927, and in 
the Unitarian journal, The Christian Register, Albert 
E. Dieffenbach said that Mr. Smith’s candidacy presented 
“the most difficult and delicate problem that has ever con- 
fronted the American people.” 

A letter by Charles C. Marshall, a lawyer and a high- 
church Episcopalian, brought on an intensive national 
discussion when it was published in The Atlantic. Mr. 
Marshall broke no new ground, simply presented the usual 
case to the effect that the safety of the United States 
precluded the election of a Roman Catholic to the presi- 
dency. Mr. Smith’s reply, also published in The Atlantic, 
was brief: he pointed to his record in support of public 
schools in the State of New York, and he stated that he 
was committed to the separation of Church and State. 

Looking back on the 1928 campaign, Professor Moore 
writes that “for the country as a whole, prosperity was 
the chief issue.” But “the religious factor is of particu- 
lar importance both for 1928 and for the future course 
of American history.” A precise repetition of the 1928 
events is impossible, he states, but adds: “There is no 
evidence that religious controversy has disappeared as a 


potentially divisive force in the political life of the United 
States.” 


“A Footnote to the Election of 1928” 


The words above are the title of a chapter in Robert 
Moats Miller’s book, American Protestantism and Social 
Issues, 1919-1939 (Chapel Hill, N. C., The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1958. $6.00). Writing as a 
“secular historian,” Professor Miller states that ‘“Chris- 
tians are in agreement that the Presidential election of 
1928 aroused the concern of American Protestantism.” 
He also states that while most investigators of Protestant 
churches chide them “for their indifference to the secu- 
lar, in this instance condemnation is usually because the 
churches displayed too much rather than too little interest.” 

The explanation for the unusual interest lies in the 
character and religion of the candidates and “in their 
attitudes toward the prohibition experiment.” Both Her- 
bert Hoover and Alfred E. Smith were conservative in 
their economic views, and both were types approved by 
those who liked the Horatio Alger theme of “rags to 
riches.” But there the similarities ended. Mr. Hoover, 
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rural and Quaker in origin, an engineer who adminis- 
tered great relief programs, a defender of prohibition, 
appealed to the Protestant traditions. Mr. Smith, born 
near the Fulton Fish Market in New York, was a Roman 
Catholic and ‘‘a wet, a city slicker, a Tammanyite and of 
recent immigrant stock.” Mr. Smith’s characteristics 
“carried precious little appeal to the average American 
Protestant, particularly in the strongly Protestant sections 
of the rural west and south.” 

Professor Miller, who teaches history at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, thinks that the local Protestant 
dergy did not lead their “flocks into the anti-wet, anti- 
Catholic crusade in the election of 1928.” The people in 
the congregations had acquired their opinions prior to the 
1928 campaign, and many clergymen simply shared the 
attitudes of their people. Many ministers labored against 
Mr. Smith but they did not force their people into the 
ranks—the people would have enlisted even without the 
encouragement of “countless ministers.”” Pastors did not 
have the great power that some have ascribed to them, con- 
cludes Professor Miller. 

Likewise, the author thinks, the Ku Klux Klan did 
not lead the Protestant church people into Mr. Hoover’s 
camp. They would have gone that way if the Klan had 
never existed. Many church leaders, assemblies, and 
journals spoke out against both the Klan and Mr. Smith. 

How important was the prohibition issue compared with 
the religious issue? Professor Miller thinks that prohibi- 
tion was not a “straw man,” but does not appraise one 
issue aS more important than the other. He thinks that, 
to many Protestants, prohibition was the more important 
issue, recognizing that “individuals often act from motives 
hidden even from themselves.” 


However, “there can be no doubt that Smith’s religion 
served to help make him unacceptable to many Protestants. 
Literally hundreds of examples might be cited from the 
church press alone to illustrate this point. And there can 
be no doubt, also, that the campaign was marred by the 
foulest type of anti-Catholic bigotry.” 


Part of the religious discussion was temperate. There 
were Protestants who stated that they would have re- 
garded Senator Thomas J. Walsh, a Roman Catholic and 
a dry, as an acceptable candidate. 

“Representative of the anti-Catholicism of the recog- 
nized Protestant Press,” was an editorial in The Christian 
Century, Chicago, October 11, 1928. Professor Miller 
quotes from it at length, and a portion of the quotation is 
here given: 

“*The anti-Catholic voter . . . is opposed to the occu- 
pancy of the White House by a Roman Catholic because 
he sees, or thinks he sees, a real issue between Catholicism 
and American institutions. It involves the exercise of just 
as much intelligence to discern and to define this issue as 
the same voter would put into his consideration of the 
equalization fee, or water power, or the tariff, or pro- 
hibition, or any other issue. . 

“*Let us see how broadly intelligent a voter must be 
who, among other reasons, opposes Mr. Smith on the 
ground of his membership in the Catholic Church. 

““The logic of his position is somewhat as follows: 
The increase of Catholic influence in American society 
threatens certain institutions which are integral to our 
American system. With a Roman Catholic in the White 
House, the influence of the Roman Catholic system will 
be enormously increased in American social and political 
life. Therefore, without interfering with the full liberty 
of Catholicism to extend its influence by the normal means 
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of propaganda and growth, this voter declines to assist 
in its extension by helping to put its representative at the 
head of the government. In so declining, and in using 
whatever influence this voter may have to persuade others 
likewise to decline, he is not acting as an intolerant per- 
son, or a bigot, but as an intelligent and faithful .\mer- 
ican citizen.’ ” 

Professor Miller concludes his “Footnote” by stating 
that many who read his pages “may find themselves re- 
peating Mr. Dooley’s observation: ‘1 know histhry isn’t 
thrue, Hinnissy, because it ain’t like what | see ivery 
day in Halstead Street.’ ” 


Will Herberg’s Comments 


In a letter to The Commonweal, New York, June 20, 
1958, Will Herberg comments on his previously expressed 
thesis that ‘America is being transformed from a Protes- 
tant into a ‘three-religion’ country. . . .” (His book, 
Protestant-Catholic-Jew, New York, Doubleday and Co., 
1955, was reviewed in this Service, November 3, 1956.) 
In The Commonweal he writes: “This process is obviously 
proceeding at different rates, and has reached different 
stages, in different parts of the country. Here regional 
considerations, among others, are important as stratifi- 
cations.” 

This process, he holds, does not necessarily make “for 
the alleviation of intergroup tensions.” The “older Protes- 
tants,” he thinks, “are embittered, feeling ‘dispossessed’ 
and ‘surrounded’ by Catholics (and Jews).” “The younger 
people, who have grown up in the new situation, tend to 
regard it as normal, right, and proper: ‘After all, we're 
all Americans... 

“During the transitional period, therefore—and this 
transitional period may last for some decades—the impact 
of the transformation of America into a ‘three-religion’ 
country upon inter-group relations is likely to be quite 
complicated. . . .” 

“Some evidence” to test this hypothesis comes, he 
writes, from results of polls published in June 1956, by 
the American Institute of Public Opinion, Princeton, 
N. J., with the question, “‘If your party nominated a 
generally well-qualified man for the presidency this year, 
and he happened to be a Catholic, would you vote for 
him?’’’ In 1940, 62 per cent of those responding said 
“Yes”; in 1956, 73 per cent were favorable. By age group 
in 1956, 83 per cent of those responding aged 21-29 were 
favorable, and only 62 per cent of those aged 50 and over. 
By regions in 1956, 81 per cent of those responding in the 
East were favorable, 75 per cent in the Far West, 74 per 
cent in the Middle West, and 59 per cent in the South. 

“But of course, . . . the 1960 election could prove very 
instructive.” 

(A poll published October 26, 1958, by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, indicated that 68 per cent 
of the adults queried said that they would vote for a 
Roman Catholic if he were the nominee of their party. 
Polls by the same organization, issued May 3-6, 1959 indi- 
cated that 68 per cent of a sample of 9,000 voters said 
they would be willing to vote for a well-qualified candi- 
date of their party for President, who happened to be a 
Roman Catholic. Specifically with reference to the pos- 
sible candidacy of Senator John Kennedy, it was stated 
that there would probably be shifts of voters because of 
religion, and that “when the known factors are weighed, 
Senator John F. Kennedy is hurt more than he is helped 
in the national political arena by the fact that he is a 
Roman Catholic.” ) 
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Catholic Teachings and Democratic Principles 


“There is no necessary incompatibility between Catholic 
religious teachings and democratic beliefs and principles,” 
concludes Currin Shields, a historian, in the book, Democ- 
racy and Catholicism in America (New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1958, $5.00). The author, who is 
not a Roman Catholic, teaches at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles. He also states that he is neither 
pro-Roman Catholic nor anti-Roman Catholic. He has 
explored the relation of Roman Catholicism and democ- 
racy, with particular reference to a somewhat popular con- 
cern with the question, “Are the teachings of the Roman 
Catholic Church necessarily in opposition to the democratic 
nature of the American way of life?” 

Professor Shields also finds that another view, ‘that 
democracy is dependent on Catholic moral teachings, is 
also without warrant.” 

Professor Shields thinks that democracy is “a purely 
secular creed.” ‘Democratic beliefs about the principles 
of political conduct are derived, not from the dogmas of 
religion, but from the practices of politics. So there is 
no necessary connection . . . between Catholicism and 
democracy.” 

He considers, among others, popular sovereignty, politi- 
cal equality, majority rule. There are extensive biblio- 
graphic notes. 


Religion Affects Elections 


“Although the odds still are heavy against a Catholic 
winning the Presidency, it can no longer be considered 
an impossible political feat,’ Samuel Lubell, an experi- 
enced writer on politics, concludes after interviewing about 
500 voters in 14 states (New York World Telegram and 
Sun, October 8, 1958). 


The result “probably would hinge on conditions at the 
time—whether the economy is in a boom or slump, how 
close is the threat of war, and the course of the desegrega- 
tion struggle in the South.” 

“Thirty years after Al Smith’s defeat, another Catholic 
running for President on the Democratic ticket probably 
would shift the vote of one out of every six or seven per- 
sons in the country. 

“Far from being a total Democratic loss, however, this 
shifting would cut sharply across both parties... . “On 
the basis of the sampling used: “For every five votes that 
would be lost among non-Catholic Democrats, three votes 
would be picked up through switches of Catholic Republi- 
cans.” 

Two “important changes” are seen by Mr. Lubell since 
the spectacular election of 1928, ‘First, fairly large num- 
bers of Catholics have been voting Republican in recent 
years—which, of course, means there are more voters 
who could be won over by a Catholic Democrat... . The 
second change from 1928 is that the Democratic party now 
exerts a far stronger economic appeal to non-Catholic 
workers and farmers.” 


From the Baptist Joint Committee on 
Public Affairs 


The Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs in its 
periodical, Report from the Capital, 1628-76th St., N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C., April-May 1958, concludes a dis- 
cussion of a presidential candidate who is a Roman Catho- 
lic with the following paragraphs : 


“Many political analysts are saying that the day has 
arrived when it is now possible for a Catholic to be elected 
President of the United States. They say that the condi- 
tions that led to the defeat of Al Smith in 1928 no longer 
hold true. Smith was running against Coolidge prosperity, 
was an advocate of repeal of the 18th Amendment, faced 
a divided South, and had to contend with the extremism 
of the Ku Klux Klan. 

“The new conditions that are pointed out by the ana- 
lysts are the industrialization of the South, the diminish- 
ing of anti-Catholic sentiment in the nation, a steadily 
growing Catholic population, no prohibition issue, and 
religious influence is much less for a high national post 
than for local offices. 


“On the other hand civil liberties will be an issue in the 
1960 election, and the economic conflict between the South 
and the New England states must be taken into considera- 
tion. 


“Tf a Catholic does become a presidential nominee for 
either or both of the political parties, the American public 
will have to evaluate the problem of how they will vote. 
In view of the fact that the Constitution of the United 
States specifically savs that ‘no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States,’ voters will have to weigh values 
carefully.” 


“The Shadow of the Pope” 


A study of the religious liberty in the United States, 
with considerable emphasis on the 1928 political campaign, 
was written by Michael Williams, then editor of the lay 
journal, The Commonweal, in a book title above (New 
York, McGraw Hill Book Company, 1932). Mr. Williams, 
a well-known Roman Catholic journalist stated that “reli- 
gious liberty — the complete separation of Church and 
State, and the non-application of any form of religious 
test of citizenship or of fitness for public office—is in 
principle and in practice the unique contribution of the 
United States to the political and social theories and cus- 
toms of the world.” The American experience, he said, 
has had a “vast influence” on other nations. 


The scope and purpose of his book are well stated in 
his own words: “Fully accepting the principle and prac- 
tice of religious liberty, I write my book to prove that in 
spite of—perhaps in a large measure because of —the tre- 
mendous outbreak of religious strife in the 1928 presiden- 
tial campaign, which will be the subject matter of the 
larger portion of the book, religious liberty is unimpaired 
in the United States and is developing toward the fullest 
possible expression achievable in an imperfect world.” 

“An enormous mass of documents personally collected 
during the outbreak of religious passion” were interpreted 
by Mr. Williams. “Typical examples” were reproduced. 
It could not be definitely stated, Mr. Williams wrote, 
whether or not [Mr. Smith's] religion was “the chiet 
cause of his defeat.” 


“Alfred E. Smith was supported and opposed not only 
because he was a Catholic, but also because he was a Dem- 
ocrat, because he was a Wet, because he was of Irish 
descent, because he was a New Yorker, because he be- 
longed to Tammany Hall, because he was for state con- 
trol of water power, because he had been born on the East 
Side of New York, because he no longer lived there, 
because his work as governor of New York was admired 
or detested and because of many other reasons, good or 
bad, grave or frivolous.” 
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The conclusion is a contradiction: “Religious bitterness 
was manifested in the 1928 presidential campaign, in a 
degree greater than ever before in national history, .. . due 
to the unique fact that a Catholic was contending for the 
presidency.” In spite of those facts, “religious liberty 
itself gained ground and solidly established its principles 
and practices.” 

“Will future demonstrations [of religious strife] be 
progressively less serious?” Mr. Williams asked in his 
concluding paragraph. He thought that they would be 
because of serious interest on the part of many Americans 
in the “absolute separation of Church and State” and in 
the “most unequivocal religious liberty of the individual.” 


“End of a War?” 


“Anyone who has lived in the United States during the 
last fifty vears will be aware of a change in the attitude 
of Protestants toward Catholics and vice versa. The rela- 
tions between the two groups are more pleasant than they 
were. There are, of course, tensions between the two 
collectivities and these tensions are apt to become unex- 
pectedly and painfully palpable. The candidacy of John 
Kennedy for the Demecratic nomination in the next elec- 
toral campaign has already made the tension evident and 
this will increase as we come closer to the Democratic 
national convention. Yet, given the latent and at times 
overt frictions between American Protestants and Ameri- 
can Catholics, in general the two communities live together 
with greater friendliness than they did fifty years ago.” 

The above is the first paragraph of a paper, “Catholic 
and Protestant: [tnd of a War?” by Gustave Weigel, S.]., 
professor of ecclesiology at Woodstock College, Maryland. 
The paper was read before the 1958 convention of the 
Catholic Press Association, and was published in the 
August, 1938, issue of Thought, published by Fordham 
University Press, 441 E. Fordham Rd., New York 58, 
XN. Y. ($1.25 a copy). 

The main explanations, thinks Dr. Weigel, “are to be 
found in the history of Protestantism during the last fifty 
years.” For long decades Protestants, and others, had 
considered this nation to be “WASP,” i.e., “White, Anglo- 
Saxon, Protestant.” But by 1900 marked changes were 
in evidence. The waves of immigration brought not only 
Roman Catholics but also many non-Engiish-speaking 
Protestants from Germany and Scandinavia. The Protes- 
tants achieved the Prohibition law, perhaps “the biggest 
Civic success that organized Protestantism achieved. . . .” 
But the unpopularity of the law and its eventual repeal, 
“elicited an irritation with the Protestant churches... .” 
Writers of the stature of H. L. Mencken and Sinclair 
Lewis poured scorn on Protestantism. Thus “Protestant 
inviolability had been shattered.” 

In addition, Protestant churches in the larger cities en- 
countered difficulty in holding constituents, and when “a 
strong wind of secularism was blowing over the land 
it hit the Protestant churches hardest.” 

The Protestant churches, Dr. Weigel writes, “reacted 
positively.” They have given notable support to the ecu- 
menical movement. And a new force, “the liturgical move- 
ment,” became a power in Protestantism. Now many a 
Protestant service on a Sunday morning “looks much 
more like a Catholic mass than did the older Puritan 
prayer meeting.” 

Roman Catholics, too, have changed their attitudes. 
They now constitute a large church. The nationality 
groups in the Catholic church have lost self-consciousness. 
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The priests are no longer so apt as formerly to make little 
ghettos out of their parishes in response to Protestant 
“disdain, contempt, and ostracism.” The typical Roman 
Catholic member is no longer as fearful as 50 years ago. 

“Economic and intellectual growth ia the Catholic body” 
has had an effect. Roman Catholics mingle freely with 
others in the colleges and the sons of many immigrants are 
now “middle class.” 

Many Protestants and Roman Catholics find common 
interests in their opposition to “naturalism, pragmatism, 
and secularism.” Roman Catholics are now frequently 
united to cooperate with Protestants in numerous educa- 
tional and community activities. 

At least six Roman Catholics have written doctoral 
dissertations in theology during recent years on aspects of 
the teachings of the Protestant theologian, Paul Tillich. 
“These young clerics are anxious to speak to Tillich. . . .” 
The Biblical scholars of both groups are now “much 
nearer to each other.” 


Roman Catholic Layman on Separation of 
Church and State 


John Cogley discussed “God and Caesar” in The Com- 
monwweal, New York, September 6, 1957, and the following 
paragraphs sum up much of his conclusion with respect 
to the separation of Church and State in the United 
states: 

"We have no Church-State problem in the classic sense. 
Our system of separation, it seems to me, ts as close as 
any people could come to resolving the inescapable diffi- 
culties in trving to give Caesar what is Caesar's and God 
what is Godl’s. The svstem is not flawless by any means. 
But the American believer is not torn apart by conflicting 
lovalties. To say that is to say a great deal. 

“And it works. The riehts of the Church are scrupu- 
lously observed in American courts; the needs of the 
State are recognized and honored by the Church. I can 
not think of any place on earth where it is easier fora 
man to fulfill his religious duties than in the United States 
—to give God what is His. Nor can | think of a place 
where the State asks so little of what the religious man 
cannot give. When it does, the religious man can make 
: conscientious appeal and the State will listen. 

“T said our system works. Look at the Church in ihe 
United States. Where is the Church in a healthier con- 
dition? Is there any group of bishops anywhere, no mat- 
ter what system they live under, who would not be glad 
to exchange their statistics with those submitted by the 

\merican hierarchy? [ think not.... 

“»ome eminent Catholics have spoken of separation as 
if it were a kind of cross, an ‘acconimodation’ unavoidable 
though barely acceptable. But the American experience 
itseli mocks them. 

“T take it that any relationship between Church and 
State, from the Church’s point of view, exists so that the 

hhurch can be about its holy business. Where on earth 
has the Church ever been more free to do its work than 
in this country? Whatever the failings of Catholics, and 
they are many, no one can say that the principle of separa- 
tion is to blame for them. 

“A Commonweal writer receives a certain number of 
letters complaining that the magazine makes too much 
about keeping Church and State separate. By insisting 
on the principle so doggedly, some have implied, the maga- 
zine shows less concern for the work of the Church than 
it should. But I don’t think I have ever seen anyone give 
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any credit to our system of Church-State relationship for 
the health of American Catholicism. Such credit is long 
overdue. 


“Tt is time for American Catholics to tell the world how 
well our system works. If, as a distinguished Vatican 
prelate has said, the Church in America should be an 
example to Catholics everywhere, let it not be forgotten 
what a great part of the success story was written in 
1791 when the Founding Fathers wrote the first ten 
Amendments to the Constitution.” 


“Christians and the State” 


“There is no Protestant doctrine concerning Church- 
State relations. There is a Baptist doctrine that is very 
clear and that has always had great influence in this 
country. There is an American doctrine which has been 
developing since the beginning of the Republic and some 
aspects of it are still being clarified by the courts. The 
dominant Protestant as well as the dominant Roman 
Catholic and Eastern Orthodox view of Church-State 
relations in Europe still involve a close tie between Church 
and State.” These lines are written by John C. Bennett 
in the book, Christians and the State (New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1958. $4.50). 

Dr. Bennett, professor of Applied Christianity and dean 
of the faculty, Union Theological Seminary, states that 
he has “sought to write a book about the theological basis 
of the state itself, about the state’s nature and function, 
and about the problems of political ethics . . . against the 
background, of the institutions and problems of the United 
States.” He believes that “Christian convictions can be 
illumined best when we move from abstract discussions 
of them to the consideration of what they mean for one 
time and one place.” 


“Political problems have come to be the most fateful 
social problems,” Dean Bennett writes. “The greatest 
threats to man come from the conflict of political ideol- 
ogies, from political instability within various countries 
and regions, and from the danger of nuclear war.” Fur- 
ther, “the experience of totalitarianism has shocked our 
generation into political thought at a deeper level than 
arguments between political parties which share the same 
presuppositions about the state.” The term “state” is used 
~ this thorough book to refer broadly to political prob- 
ems. 


The work opens with a consideration of the implications 
of our religious pluralism, stating that there is a discernible 
“moral consensus” “The decisions of the state depend 
upon this broad moral consensus.” 

In the large central part of this book Dr. Bennett con- 
siders “many necessary presuppositions about the state” 
in detail in 10 chapters. 

But more than a third of the book—the final part—is 
given to discussion of many of the warm current issues 
in Church-State relations. Dr. Bennett thinks these issues 
are critical now and are “likely to be more acute in the 
next period.” He states fully his grounds for supporting 
separation of Church and State—for one reason that it 
is best for the church to be on its own. Church, state, 
and education constitute, in Dr. Bennett's opinion, “the 
most troublesome and baffling area in all American thinking 
about the separation of Church and State,” so much so 
that he approaches it with fear and trembling. He would 
“emphasize the importance of encouraging many different 
experiments instead of insisting on very narrow and rigid 
limits to what is permitted.” 


“Roman Catholic power” is appraised. Paul Blanshard 
is regarded by Dr. Bennett as “a very conscientious and 
well-informed prosecutor,” and his works should be used 
with this recognition. Non-Catholics have good grounds 
for resenting tendencies of Roman Catholics to impose 
their own ideas of natural law on the community ; tend- 
encies to impose Roman Catholic purposes on the public 
school system; tendencies to boycott and censor communi- 
cation media ; tendencies in Spain and Latin America. 

But American Protestants, thinks Dr. Bennett, tend to 
forget four characteristics of Roman Catholicism It 
varies from culture to culture, from country to country, 
Its aggressiveness in some American communities is con- 
ditioned by immigrant origins of large groups; it is di- 
vided from top to bottom on issues of religious liberty; 
“there are many points of disagreement on social policy 
among Roman Catholics.” 

Obviously, thinks Dr. Bennett, Christians should seek 
to influence public policies, but “the indirect forms of 
action are more important than the direct.” The churches 
often speak most effectively through informed individuals 
—“in or outside the pulpit.” The Christian individual 
cannot expect to “find the perfect policy” to support, but 
he should have the patience to transcend partisanship and 
to seek the best available policy “with a mind that is open 
to new ways in which he may help to counteract the evil 
in it.” “He is a member of a Christian community which 
relates him to the sources of vision, of power, and of 
forgiveness.” 


“The Protestant and Politics” 


The Layman’s Theological Library, of which Robert 
MeAfee Brown is general editor, “will try to remind the 
layman that he is a theologian.” ‘For theology,” Pro- 
fessor Brown writes, “is not an irrelevant pastime of 
seminary professors. It is the occupation of every Chris- 
tian, the moment he begins to think about, or talk about, 
or communicate, his Christian faith. The injunction to 
love God with all his mind, necessarily involves the layman 
in theology. He can never avoid theology; if he refuses 
to think through his faith, he simply settles for an inferior 
theology.” 

One of the twelve volumes in the Library is William 
Lee Miller’s The Protestant and Politics (Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1958. $1.00). “It deals with 
American politics: the Christians to whom it addresses 
itself are American Protestants; and the time with which 
it is concerned is the present.” 

Protestantism has been in accord with America’s indi- 
vidualism and idealism. It has shared the Americaias’ 
“negative attitudes toward politics—in fact it helped to 
create them.” 

He concludes on the note that many Protestant Chris- 
tians are not political enough. They “don’t help much, 
when it comes right down to the questions of justice that 
abound in day-to-day politics.” 

“Why? Because they don’t know what they are talking 
about. There is no substitute for reading about what's 
going on. Even more important, there’s no substitute for 
having participated in the actualities of politics.” 

“We hold to a faith in a loving God to whose action 
we respond with our action. ... We have a relationship 
in which a dialogue is continually carried on about what 
might be the right positions. .. . We have a Christian 
dimension to our living in politics! 

“We do not have answers; we have a reason—a per- 
sonal reason—for continually seeking answers.” 
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